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Presumably^ a dissertation aims at inducing 
independence of thought and initiative* Paradoxically* 
it serves also to demonstrate to the scholar-initiate his 
inadequacy in maintaining a competency of action and 
expression that is independent of others* 

£he research reported in the pages that follow was 
made possible through a grant of the Cooperative Research 
Branch of the Office of Education* United States Department 
of Health* Education* and Welfare* 

Whatever be the value of thi3 investigation* its 
realisation is due no less to the encouragement and advice 
of people in Puerto Rico as to the efforts of advisers in 
the Midwest* Shis study* concerned with the school 
children of an entire society* required and received the 
vigorous collaboration of a large number of on-the-scene 
personnel* 2© mention most* let alone all* of these people 
would expand this already weighty volume to the sis© of a 
small city telephone directory* My gratitude* then* is 
expressed simply to the many teachers* supervisors* and 
administrators who so generously provided me with aid 
during my stay in Puerto Rico* 

Certain of these individuals * however* merit 
special recognition* Cdndldo Oliveras* Secretary of Public 
Instruction for the Commonwealth at the time the data were 
collected* lent his approval and allowed members of his 
staff to aid the project when aid was requested* She 
efforts of Adela H&ides* director of the English section 
of the Department of ?ubllo Instruction* were Invaluable 
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in allowing me to select a sample and in helping me to 
establish, contact with the public schools. It was 
Sister Mary Imaculate, of Academia San Jose, who acted as 
the liaison with the Catholic schools „ 

Part ienlar mention should be made of those persons 
who counseled me at almost every step of the way in Puerto 
Eico or who otherwise helped to overcome some of the more 
imposing obstacles that confronted the success of the 
project at the conceptual and data gathering stages. Ms 
amigos muy simu^ticos . Mercedes and Arturo Kegrdn, not 
only helped me to acquire an understanding of Puerto Eicon 
society but arranged for the comfort of my family while on 
the Island. Mercedita, who is an instructor at the 
University of Puerto Eico, helped me to adapt the question- 
naires to the Puerto Eican variant of Spanish. My cousins, 
Della and Sidney Borschow, were always eager to aid me 
with the personal and practical problems that were bound to 
arise in a new environment. Ihey gave generously of their 
time and energy to make my stay a pleasant one. 

Of those in Puerto Eico to whom I owe a special debt 
of thanks , two made invaluable contributions to the techni- 
cal aspects of the project. Professor Lu£s Nieves-Palc&i, 
of the University of Puerto Eico, advised me with regard to 
the instruments administered in the schools and to efficient 
procedures of coding. Virginia Matters, of the English 
section of the Department of Public Instruction, worked 
with me closely on numerous aspects of the project. In too 
many cases to mention, she provided the oil that permitted 
the wheels of the project to spin. 

In the Midwest, aid was obtained primarily at the 
analysis and writing phases. Among my advisers at the 
University of Chicago, Professor Bertram Masia gave counsel 
especially as to the reliability and validity of the 
schedules. Professor Philip Poster helped to give clarity 




and direction to the project. She chairman of my disserta- 
tion committee, Professor C. Arnold Anderson, worked 
■unremittingly in showing me how I might analyse the data 
and express the results with precision and common sense. 
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who rendered immeasurable aid with the statistical and 
data processing aspects of the study and who was always a 
trusted friend as well as a colleague with valuable skills. 
Another who was as much a confidante as a contributor is 
Mrs. Robert Larson. Mrs. Larson was much more than a 
typist. Besides being a sympathetic participant, she gave 
expert advice on matters of style and on the orderly 
arrangement of tables and text. 

Appreciation is extended also to my mother and 
father, brother Mark, sister Sandra Ben— Zeev, and brother- 
in-law Saul Ben-Zeev, all of whom stood ready to help in 
countless ways. 

Finally, my deepest gratitude for the sacrifice of 
many pleasant hours with Conrad, Malraux, and Shakespeare 
is reserved for my wife, Barbara, who so patiently labored 
in behalf of this work and its author. 
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CHAPTER I 



THE DEVELOPMENT OP AN ENGLISH LANGUAGE 
POLICY POR PUERTO RICO: AN OVERVIEW 

Puerto Rico in many ways manifests a confluence of 
social patterns. Its location provides a link between 
Europe and the Americas and between the continents of the 
Western Hemisphere® Its culture is a mixture of Spanish 
and other European , Indian, African, and, recently, Nor in 
American elements. The characteristic life of its people 
is Caribbean, but also Latin. Its society f inactions under 
two very divergent but juxtaposed value systems— one old 
and traditionally rooued, the other emergent and remarkably 
dynamic. These are perspectives by which any topic related 
to the customs, myths, traditions, attitudes, and ideals of 
the people must be viewedo Second-language learning is 
such a topic; its treatment in Puerto Rico requires a broad 
understanding of the vicissitudes of insular life. 

Before Puerto Rico became associated with the 
United States in 1898, a formal “system” of education could 
not be said to have existed. Not only were all the schools 
instituted under the Spanish regime ungraded and ineffi- 
cient s but 77 per cent of the population was illiterate 
and only 8 per cent of school age children attended 



school. 1 Into this situation the Amexdcans sought to 
inject a new, more organized system of education, one which 
would methodically teach the values of a different culture 
through the medium of a strange new language. 

There can he no doubt that from the beginning the 
American school-language policy for Puerto Bico was fraught 
with political intentions. The United States would carry 
the banner of liberty and democracy to its insular subjects 
and English was to be the intermediary by which a transi- 
tion from old to new was to take place. The stage was set 
for the role English was to play by the turgid statement of 
Major General Nelson A. Miles upon landing on the shores of 
Puerto Bico in 1898. 

The people of the United States in the cause of 
liberty, justice, and humanity ... come bearing the 
banner >f freedom, inspired by a noble purpose. » ♦ * 
[to] biing to you the fostering arm of a nation of 
free people, whose greatest power is in justice and 
humanity to all those living within its fold . . • not 
to make war upon the people of a country that for 
centuries has been oppressed but, on the contrary, to 
bring you protection, not only to yourselves, but to 
your property, to promote your prosperity, and to 
bestow upon you the immunities and blessings of the 
liberal institutions of our government ... to give 
to all within the control of its military and naval 
forces the advantages of enlightened civilization. 2 

The fault of this declaration is that the Puerto 



1 Ju£n Jos I Osuna, A History of Education in Puerto 
Bico (Bio Piedras: University of Puerto Bico’, 194 $ ) » ~ 
pp. 195 and 341. 

5 Ibid . , pp. 259-60. 
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Ricans were being protected from no one but themselves * 
since the; 0, had that same year, just prior to the country 1 s 
cession to the United States , been granted almost complete 
autonomy by the Spanish government - 1 Viewed in this light* 
the United States had, in reality, thrust its "enlightened 
civilization” upon the Island, and the English language was 
the medium by which M enlightenment” was to be tra nsmi tted , 
even though Spanish had for centuries been the vehicle of 
communication as well as of expression for the traditions 
and civilization of the people* 

But even so, many Puerto Ricans early saw advantages 
in learning English and were eager to incorporate the new 
language into their schools. $he adoption of English as an 
integral part of the educational system has, therefore, 
never been seriously disputed* Generally, it has been 
agreed that ev^ry pupil should have the opportunity to 
learn at least some English in school. The problem with 
which Puerto Rico has been concerned, then, is not whether 
English should be taught at all, but the degree to which it 
is to be utilized in the curriculum, especially as the 
language relates to the teaching of non-language curriculum 
subjects . 2 



1 Ibid . , p. ??. 

2 Robert Herndon Fife and Herschel Manuel, The 
teaching of Englis h in Puerto Rico (San Juans Department 
of Education Press, 1 ^ 51 ) * p* 5 * 
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2?he British have taken the position, at least in 
Africa, that the best policy in the administration of a 
colonial possession is to encourage at the lower levels of 

t 

•? natwiAf*! avi 4*Via T H 1 4.U 

MW v* Vfcv V«hvu VMV xvvwfcA 4i»u5ua5C V/J. UJcUX^WU X Ot UUU1' U1LOU UWXlf 

of the mother country. The French, on the contrary, have 
felt that none but the language of the me tr op ole should be 
stressed and supported. On the other hand, Americans have 
been nptably ambivalent regarding a language policy for 
Puerto Rico. In trying to make the subordinate population 
fluent in the metropolitan tongue, the United States h.;s 
not attempted to suppress the use of Spanish, and it has 
not been willing to take a firm or consistent stand on the 
amount of English required in making the populace bilingual. 

Over most of the years since 189 8, the constant 
reformulation of a second-language policy in Puerto Rico 
has appeared much like a bottle floating on a sea of 
political ferment. Much of this has been due to the fact 
that until fairly recently Puerto Rico was an "unincorporated 
territory” (or colony) in comparison with Hawaii and Alaska 
which were “incorporated.” The Island belonged to but was 
not a part of the United States. Consequently, the "future 
status of Puerto Rico” has remained uncertain and highly 
controversial. 1 It also meant that the Island was open 
to the "Americanization” process without its consent and 

1 0suna, op. cit . 
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without the means for directing the process in its own way. 
As a result, Puerto Rican educators found themselves in the 
very difficult position of justifying an education which 
appeared politically colonialist. This has been true 
particularly with respect to English instruction, which 
many felt to be the very embodiment of assimilative 
colonialism.. The situation was made ho better by recurrent 
efforts of the United States government to "Americanize” by 
accelerating the instruction of English in the schools. 

The first Commissioner of Education for the Island, 
Dr. Martin G. Brumbaugh, in 1900 adopted a policy of "the 
conservation of the Spanish language and culture and the 
acquisition of the English language with all the cultural 
characteristics which such acquisition implies.” 1 In 
accordance with this dictum a policy was adopted of using 
Spanish as the sole medium of instruction with English 
taught as a special subject in the elementary schools. In 
the secondary schools Spanish was to be employed as the 
special subject with English as the medium of instruction. 
Before this plan had an opportunity to prove its worth, 
however, it was discarded for a new, more radical one. 

Impatience on the part of United States authorities 
with respect to the teaching of English had become evident 
after Brumbaugh f s departure in 1902, and subsequent reforms 

1 XDid . . p. 54-2. 



led to a policy of using English as the sole medium of 
instruction throughout the school system, with Spanish as a 
special subject. Years later, Jose Pad £n, as Commissioner 
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more or less intact from 1903 to 1915. 

She fundamental fallacy of this plan was the. 
excessive importance it attributed to the acquisition 
of English as the medium of verbal intercourse. To 
provide ample practice for the required ear and verbal 
drills in the classroom — for the opportunities were not 
available in the home, the street and the playground— 
the entire curriculum was subordinated to the mastery 
of spoken English, It does not seem to have occurred 
to those responsible for this innovation that under 
normal circumstances only a negligible minority of our 
people need English as a medium of verbal intercourse 
while the entire population has need of an education 
which should be acquired as early and espeditaously as 
possible. 1 

As a result of the public furor beginning in 1913 
over the extensive use of English in the curriculum, a 
compromise policy was agreed upon and set into motion in 
1916. The new arrangement prescribed Spanish as the 
teaching medium in the lower four grades of the elementary 
school, both Spanish and English in the fifth grade, and 
English in the upper three grades end in the secondary 
school. 2 2his policy remained intact until Jose Fadin’ 
became Commissioner of Education in 1930. 




Under Commissioner Padin, an objective approach 



2 Jose Padin, ” 
Escolar de Puerto Rico 




8 Fife and Manuel, on. clt . , p* 12. 




one which utilized the findings of empirical investigation, 
was applied to tie problem of language instruction for the 
first time since the American occupation*, Prior to his 
appointment, Padin had undertaken a number of studies 
concerning the language problem from which he concluded 
that English could be taught more effectively if Spanish 
were used as the principal medium of instruction. Additional 
studies by others seemed to corroborate this paradox of the 
need for teaching more English by teaching less English. 

(Dhe experiences gleaned from these studi.es led Padin in 
19 34 to authorize that all grades of the elementary school 
be taught in Spanish. 1 He declared, ,f I propose to teach 
less ^aglish and more good English, which will give us 
a net gain for English.** 3 English, then, was to be taught 
as a special subject, 1 oral English emphasized, in the 
two lower grades, reading and writing in the third, fourth, 
and fifth, and English conversation again in the sixth, 



x Although surveys carried out in previous years 
were somewhat in conflict with respect to the extent to 
which they felt English should be used, the weight of 
evidence clearly indicated that detrimental effects arose 
from the use of English as the sole medium of instruction. 
See Pedro Cebollero, A School Language Policy for Puerto 
Rico (San Juan: Imprenta Baldrich, 1§4$ ) , pp7 53 - 4-1 . Uso 
see Luis MufLiz Souf front, El Problema del Idioma en Puerto 
Rico, Esfuerzos de la Asociaci&t de Kaestros~de £uerto 
Rico para Alcanzar la Solucion del Probl ema T^an Juan? 
Biblioteca de Autores Puertorriquenos , T9$0), pp. 29*64, 
passim . 
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3 Pad£n, on. cit o , p. 7. 



seventh and eighth grades. No change was made in the 
language policy of the high school . 1 

If pedagogical considerations had outweighed all 
others, the problem of language instruction would have been 
much simpler than it actually was. Owing to the indefinite 
political status of the Island and its uncertain future, 
the role of English in the educational system continued to 
be affected by a questionable political orientation. 
Political influence was clearly in evidence when Jose 
Gallardo was appointed Commissioner of Education in 193?, 
before Dr. Padin had an opportunity to prove the merits of 
his policy. 

In the letter informing Dr. Gallardo of his appoint- 
ment. President Boosevelt said: 

It is an indispensable part of American policy that 
the coming generation of American citizens in Puerto 
Eico grow up with complete facility in the English 
tongue. 

What is necessary, ... is that the American 
citizens of Puerto Bico should profit from their 
unique geographical situation and the unique historical 
circumstance which has brought to them the blessing of 
American citizenship by becoming bilingual . 2 

Most likely as a result of the pressures from Washington, 
Gallardo initiated a policy of intensifying English instruc- 
tion. Although Spanish remained the medium of instruction 
in the lower two grades of the elementary schools, English 

x Ibid . 

3 Quoted in Osuna, on. cit .. p. 377 . 
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became the teaching language for one-third of the time in 
Grades 3 and 4. Both languages shared equally in Grades 5 
and 6 , while two-thirds of the instruction was given in 

in Grades 7 and 8 * In the urban high schools 
English was to be the language of instruction, whil e 
Spanish was to be treated as a special subject . 1 Inter- 
estingly enough, however, after five years of public 
criticism against his policy, in 1942 Commissioner Gallardo, 
in efxect, reverted to the policy of his predecessor by 
making Spanish again the medium of instruction in the 
elementary school, while English was taught as a special 
subject . 2 

2 ?his in turn brought on new repercussions— -this 
time in the form of the Chavez Committee, members of the 
Senate who visited Puerto Rico in 1943. It seems evident 
that the Senators failed to appreciate the pedagogical 
implications of the school— language program. OJhey irritated 
many Puerto Bicans by stressing the necessity of acq uiring 
English as a requisite for close relations between Puerto 
Rico and the United States. In addition, widespread 
resentment flared as a result of the publication of a 
letter in which Secretary of the Interior Ickes caustically 
rebuked Gallardo for failing to carry out inst ictions 

l 3?ife and Manuel, op. clt .. p. 25 . 

8 0 suna, op. cit .. p. 381 . 



